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Plan for Peace with Russia 
Harry EF. Warp * 


i War with Russia can be avoided, and it must be avoided, 
without compomise of basic convictions.” This is the chal- 
lenge of the Federal Council of Churches to its constituents, 
to our government, and to all men of goodwill throughout 
the world, in its recent statement on American-Soviet rela- 
tions. Thus the Couneil confirms the previous declaration 
of its President that the Protestants of this nation will not 
join the crusade against communism through which the 
Vatican, while it cries “ Peace” incites a holy war. 

The Council calls its forces to the colors not only against 
those who urge the atomic war against the Soviet Union 
before it gets any stronger but also against the larger number 
who are now saying that this war is inevitable. “ War can 
become inevitable merely because many people have errone- 
ously thought it to be inevitable. There is no excuse for the 
American people falling into this death trap. They should 
know, from their own experience, that it is possible for 
irreconcilable and dynamic beliefs to subsist side by side in 
peace.” Thus in the day of testing for our nation religious 
-statesmanship projects its judgment across the tumult and 
shouting of the war breeding section of our press and the 

dangerous demonstrations of our new weapons for mass 
murder. E 
§ To make good its declaration the Council proposes a four 
ae program as a moral substitute for war between Chris- 
tianity and Communism and a practical alternative for the 
itomic-chemical-biologic war between two sections of the 
rld led by the United States and the Soviet Union: The 
mination internationally of methods of intolerance which 
make it impossible for conflicting beliefs to be propagated 
peacefully. The elimination from United States’ national 
policy of certain prejudices and practices which unneces- 
sarily create tension. Economic, cultural and religious co- 
operation between the American and Soviet peoples, and 
eration of their governments in the activities of the 
United Nations. Demonstration that democratic institutions 
h reflect the Christian doctrine of the sacredness of the 
vidual personality can be made so vigorous and lifegiving 
all peoples will want them. 

e Council directs a special appeal to its constituents to 
pport this program because they have learned to live 
rether while holding “ beliefs that were different and to a 
rable extent irreconcilable.’ For a similar reason it 
‘the United States must accept primary responsi- 
cure international acceptance of the method of 


pe 
OO 


he provisions of the United Nations Charter 
and multilateral reduction of national 
i roposal for international 


the acquis 


It calls upon our government to make every © 


our progressive kind of religion. The creation of a ministry 
+ Union that of religi b 
_. for religion guaranteed in the constitution is caried ow 
decisions concerning the 


the offensive threat is disproportionate to the defensive value 
and incompatible with a goodwill policy. 

The Council thinks it “not unreasonable to believe” that 
the Soviet leaders would respond to such a program “ since 
it would permit their own people peacefully to develop under 
their own institutions and would permit them by fair methods 
to propagate their faith in the world.” A mere glance at the 
development of Soviet attitudes toward the rest of the world 
will show that this declaration of faith can be made much 
stronger. When, about twenty years ago, the Lenin-Stalin 
policy of “building socialism in one country ” won out over 
the Trotsky policy of “the continuing revolution ” it involved 
the method of example, persuasion, and fair competition 
which the Council advocates. When economic planning began 
the slogan became “To overtake and surpass (in productive 
efficiency and standard of living) the advanced industrial 
nations, particularly the United States.” A few days ago 
Pravda, calling for considerable improvement in the appli- 
cation of science to industry and in industrial technique, 
said: “It is in these fields above all that the competition 
between socialism and capitalism will be decided in the forth- 
coming historical epoch.” Yesterday the same paper de- 
clared regarding the United States: “ There are absolutely 
no obstacles, unless they are created by non-Soviet parties 
to the most lively trade, financial, scientific and cultural 
bonds between our countries based on a firm foundation of 
mutual respect and equal rights.” 

It was Soviet leaders, Stalin and Litvinoff, who advanced 
the thesis fifteen years ago that capitalism and communism 
can live in peace together in the same world. Recently 
Stalin has told a British correspondent he believes that the 
Soviet Union can go on to develop its socialist society into 
the further and distant stage of communism and still live in 
peace with capitalist Society. It was Litvinoff who three 
times proposed disarmament at Geneva, at first total and 
then partial. It was the same voice that again called repeat-_ 
edly and in vain for collective security to stop fascist aggres- 
sion before it brought war. Since the Council statement was 
published Molotoff has taken the initiative in the Assembly 


_of the U.N. in proposals for disarmament. 


In dealing with the propagation of religion Soviet deeds 
have followed words. Years ago fanatical interference with 
religious ceremonies was stopped. The militant atheism of 
the early days of the Society of the Godless has gone, and — 
the organization is now defunct. I was there when the 


professor-secretary of its more respectable latter days put = 


our own Julius Hecker on the philosophical faculty of — 
Moscow University as lecturer on British and American 


Protestantism with no strings except objectivity, in order, — 


he said, that they might know with what arguments to meet 


of religions and cults in the cabinet to see that the freedom 
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cal questions, of a religious press, and of theological educa- 
tion, give sufficient promise that the kind of fair competition 
the Council is asking for can be obtained in the economic and 
political field if the kind of program they propose can become 
our national policy. 

The Council warns those it calls to the high adventure of 
establishing a moral substitute for war that the undertaking 
is both difficult and perilous. How difficult it is may be 
seen from the situation the Council gets itself into in handling 
the thorny problem of getting rid of intolerant methods of 
propagating a faith. It first specifies the methods from 
which all governments, parties and other organizations 
must refrain. It asks the United States to meet its primary 
responsibility in this matter by “utterly renouncing for itself 
the use internationally of the method of intolerance.” Then 
instead of suggesting how the United States can set an 
example the Soviet Union may be expected to follow, as it 
did in the matter of military bases, the Council proceeds to 
indict the Soviet Union for using all the methods which it 
properly says cannot be condoned. It then repeats parts of 
the indictment in the section on prejudices and practices we 
need to eliminate from our national policy. All this without 
any reference to similar and comparable charges against us 
by some of our correspondents, former officials and soldiers, 
for our actions and pressures in Gemany, China, Korea, the 
Philippines, and in the French elections. 

That this one sided procedure, this reckless making of 
charges before all the evidence is in, is both ineffective and 
dangerous, has been amply demonstrated by its use in all 
the international conferences, beginning with San Francisco 
and the case of the 18 Poles. Instead of producing the joint 
discussion and action by which alone unethical actions and 
pressures can be prevented, this method creates resentment 
and bitterness and provokes similar wholesale countercharges. 
In using it the Council aids the defeat of its own purpose, 
because it increases the self-righteousness which saturates the 
description of our international conduct and motives by our 
representatives and the press. It is this self righteousness 
which can supply a false moral sanction for even the atomic 
war. 

The world economic situation provides the greatest peril 
the Council plan for peace with Russia has to meet. And 
the section which deals with it is the least adequate. It puts 
the economic conflict in terms of state socialism and free 
enterprise, calling the Soviet economy a form of one and 
ours a form of the other. Both these descriptions are dan- 
gerous part truths. Free enterprise is a propaganda phrase 
coined for the express purpose of concealing the real nature 
of the controlling sector of our economy which is monopo- 
listic enterprise. This concealment is for the purpose of 
deceiving the people into giving our corporations, trusts 
and cartels freedom from government controls necessary to 
protect the national well being. Surely some of those who 
drafted and approved the Council statement know that ele- 
mentary fact. 

The Soviet economic system is not state socialism in the 


classical sense in which the state owns and operates all the 


means of production and distribution. A glance at the first 
chapter of the present Soviet constitution will show three 
forms of socialist property: state property described as the 
possession of the whole people, cooperative and collective 
farm property, and personal property. Public enterprises, 
distinguished from state enterprises as conducted by asso- 
ciations of the people, are specified as a large part of the 
national economy. Moreover the amount of participation 
of the people in the management of state enterprises and in 
the planning that directs the whole economy and culture 
is_so large and determining that it is now incorrect to describe 
the form of Soviet socialism as “prescribed by the Com- 
munist Party.” It is a developing form of people’s socialism 
being increasingly more democratic.* 


J * 


* For proof see the first of my three articles on Soviet Dem 
December Soviet Russia Today, __ cs en 
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Between this system and individualistic free enterprise 
there would be no clash. All desirable economic intercourse 
could be worked out peacefully in reciprocal trade agree- 
ments. The clash comes with monopolistic enterprise and 
its political pressures, not in the Soviet Union but in the 
border countries, and in Asia, where her security is at stake. 
The danger is that we are now the most powerful monopoly 
capitalism and the strongest defender of its powers and 
privileges. It is these that our atomic diplomacy is seeking 
to protect. 

It is the expansion of our investment areas by the impul- 
sion of the billions of surplus war profits which our system 
does not permit to be used for improvement at home that 
is underneath our extension of military bases and our atti- 
tude on the Danube Valley and in the Mediterranean area. 
That was what Molotov meant, not government loans, when 
he said that our war profits threatened the economic freedom 
of the peoples of the Danube valley. That was what Byrnes 
turned a blind eye to when he said we did not want to lend 
money to nations that thought it would put them in bondage 
and then cancelled the credit to Czechoslovakia and got 
Britain to do likewise. That was what Vandenberg was 
covering up when he said we had no commercial interests 
in the Danube area. And this greatest of all potential 
occasions of war is what the Council is helping to conceal 
when it describes our economic expansion in terms of the 
extension of free enterprise. 

What the churches need from the Council in its continuing 
program on this matter is further analysis of the economic 
conflict in the manner begun by the Delaware Conference 
whose mandate for continued discussion of specific questions 
it raised was never carried out. This would lead, as it 
has in other religious gatherings, national and international, 
to constructive proposals for international control of invest- 
ments in undeveloped regions in behalf of their peoples and 
in furtherance of the objectives set forth in the Atlantic 
Charter and the Charter of the United Nations. 

The churches also need clarification of the Council pro- 
gram concerning the improvement of democracy, and the 
relation between Christianity and democracy. The language 
used seems to suggest that the democratic nations of the 
West must so purify their institutions that the Soviet people 
will want them. But surely that cannot be meant, though 
the use of the antithesis between democracy and dictator- 
ship seems again to suggest it. The real issue is the relation 
between capitalist and socialist democracy, neither of which 
is a final form and each of which has something to con- 
tribute to the future development of the other. 

The Council statement interprets democracy entirely in 
terms of freedom and emphasizes only, and repeatedly, in 
this connection the “ Christian doctrine of the sacredness of 
personality.” But personality is social as well as individual 
and the inseparable complement of the sacredness of the 
individual is the necessity of brotherhood. 
more about equality than freedom in the New Testament 
and the realization of brotherhood is only to be found in 
continuous going on to perfection in the development of 
equality. By historic cireumstance the American people won 
freedom before equality and the Soviet people sought first 
equality as the road to freedom. This should enable them 
to supplement each other, instead of quarreling, in the joint 
task of eliminating fascism and developing democracy in the 
occupied countries. 


and realize that our capitalist demoeracy is not the final stage 
of social evolution. ; 3 


Concerning the differences between Christianity and Conte: 


munism the churches certainly need much more help t! 
they could get in five sentences. If adjectives have to 
used “humanistic” would be much more accurate 
either atheistic or “ materialistic” (which is both 1 
and prejudicial because of its twofold meaning 

a 5 - ee ee in 


“RS d on page 14 


Also there is 


e s. The condition on our side is that we — 
_ recognize the Soviet system as a form of Socialist democracy 


setacues))/, 
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This Weird World, Radio 


Wituiam G. Law * 


The luscious-voiced wage-slaves who sit before micro- 
phones come sometimes to a scriptful of names such as 
Shostakovitch, Atlee, John L., Molotov, Compton and Nehru. 
With the help of the teletype-spawned “ pronunciation guide 
for today” they plow resolutely and buoyantly down the 
page. There is only one name that really counts in radio. 
That is Smith. 

Radio adores Mr. Smith, THE Mr. Smith. He buys 
soap and drinks beer and has bad brea (Come, come; 
we must not violate the ruggedly honest code of radio which 
forbids us to say that anything could be unpleasant about 
Mr. Smith. Anything, that is, that mouthwash or whitewash 
won’t fix up.) 

Mr. Smith is more people than anybody. Mr. Gallup 
polls him, and Mr. Hooper phones him. So far as radio 
is concerned, he has no political opinions, no standards of 
taste, and must under no conditions be offended. NO con- 
ditions, do you hear? 

But, brother, he BUYS things! This fact explains about 
all that is really important about radio. It is big business; 
very big business. 

In 1944 the radio industry’s average rate of return was 
194%, and profits have increased since that time, not alone 
because of greater revenues, but also because, as the Federal 
Communication Commission’s blue book pointed out, the 
“industry has progressively retained a larger part of each 
revenue dollar as profit and spent a smaller proportion for 
serving the public.” In 1943 the stations showed a profit 
of $1.30 for every $1 spent in programming. 

Back in 1925, when radio was new, Herbert Hoover, then 
Secretary of Commerce, stated what has been ealled a “ public 
medium ” policy of broadcasting. He said: 


“The ether is a public medium, and its use must be 
for public benefit. The use of radio channels is justified 
only if there is public benefit. The dominant element 
for consideration in the radio field is . . . the great 
body of the listening public... .” 


Recently Clifford Durr, a member of the FCC, quoted that 
statement with implied approval, and the FCC has followed 
up its blue book analysis of the overwhelming commercializa- 
tion of radio with a eall for the program logs of some 300 
stations. The blue book goes so far as to suggest that “ the 
listener who has heard one or more commercial announce- 
ments may reasonably expect a program to intervene.” 

If you want to conjure up some excitement on a quiet day, 
just ask any station executive for his opinion of the blue 
book. Chances are good you will have no difficulty hearing 
what he says. For there has been “ progress” in the in- 
dustry, and policies have changed since Hoover’s day. As a 


_ former president of the National Association of Broad- 


; 
| 


casters said, “ One must consider balance sheets to measure 
the progress of radio. For balance sheets represent an index 
to the medium’s effectiveness.” 

What this actually means may be seen by a quick look at 
some figures. 
834 stations had a total of 20,452 full time employees. Only 
863 were writers; 1,195 were outside salesmen. There were 


820 actors and artists, but three times as many accountants, 


4 clerks and stenographers. C 1 
tives, there being 2,780, more than all the writers and musi- 


There was no shortage of execu- 


cians combined. 
The average wage for writers was $40.14 per week. The 
‘average for salesmen was $95.92. The average local station 


has less than one-third of a full time musician on its staff, 


and less than one-sixth of a full time actor. The networks 
- did better, of course, but even here there were more sales- 


=. * Rev. ‘William G. Law is pastor of Edgewater 
 apolis, and has had extensive experience in radio work. 
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According to Mr. Durr, in October, 1944, 
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men than writers, and average rates of pay were $128.56 
and $64.58 respectively. Yet programming is the heart of 
broadeasting ! 

Proctor and Gamble spent about $22,000,000 in a recent 
year for radio time and talent. Its policies may be taken 
as characteristic of many large users of radio, and it has 
a policy of never offending a single listener. What that does 
to creative writing may easily be imagined. Furthermore, an 
advertiser may prefer, say, a soap opera, which attracts 
a million listeners to a better program which attracts two 
million listeners, but sells less soap. 

By way of reacting to the pressure of the FCC and the 
protests of the radio writers, the present head of CBS has 
suggested an industry-wide code. One must credit him with 
meaning well, but radio has an adequate code for dealing 
with obscenity and the like. For the networks to limit the 
number of commercials per broadcast hour would help, but 
one feels certain that most local stations, or at the least the 
ones now offending the most, would go on spinning platters 
and reading plugs at the usual rate of twelve or fourteen 
an hour, sometimes as many as twenty-four. That’s where 
the most money is. The fundamental problem of radio is 
the problem of commercialization. 

When the Pro Arte string quartet, one of the world’s finest, 
was in residence at the University of Wisconsin, their services 
were offered at a very low rate to one of the networks. Their 
emissary happened to call on the network executive just at 
the moment a colossal crisis threatened the entire chain. 
“ Beat Me Daddy,” which had just been sung on a program 
originating in New York, was about to be sung on a program 
originating in Hollywood. There are iron-clad rules about 
such repetitions. Not for another three hours could “ Beat 
Me Daddy” go on the air again. In the bustle the offer of 
the Pro Arte Quartet went quite unnoticed. It never got on 
the air. ‘The point is that “ Beat Me Daddy ” woos Mr. 
Smith, or, more likely, Mrs. Smith, into buying things. 

In spite of the dead weight of commercialization, a good 
deal of excellent public service material goes out on the air- 
waves. What could not radio do if it put its mind to it! 

Anyone in the church desiring to use radio must first con- 
sider whether his greatest service may not be in adding his 
jot of pressure to the forces now seeking basic changes in 
the industry. The FCC is largely controlled by the industry 
itself at present. The only other force that can budge it is 
the force exerted through Congress. Direct political pressure 
helps. 
is actually getting the church on the air, the nature of the 
industry must be taken into account. Partly to build good- 
will, partly out of a sincere desire to serve, and partly out 
of fear of the FCC, most stations will make public service, 
free, time available to a church if certain conditions are met. 
Primarily, our programs must be technically good radio, 
and they must build the listening audience. The time given 
will be second rate time, but often that is good enough, and 
the stations will not pay too much attention to what we do 
as long as it is “ listenable” and draws mail from Mr. Smith. 

A number of transcribed programs are available that meet 
these tests..- Write the International Council of Religious 
Education, the Upper Room, and the Federal Council. How- 
ever, a more direct social force may be exerted if our pro- 
grams are originated at the local level. 

Round table and open forum discussions are good for this 
purpose, but the average group of preachers can make them 
preternaturally dull. The first step in producing one is to 
weed out the stuffed shirts from the list of available talent, 
and then teach the rest how to talk to a microphone. If one 
or two radio personalities emerge, praise Allah and take 
hope. Remember to use the conversational method exclu- 


(Continued on page 189) . 


reprinted from the Michigan Christian Advocate. 


How I Became a Chaplain to Organized Labor 


CHarLes ©. WEBBER * 


My recent appointment as a “Chaplain to Organized 
Labor,” heralded as “ unprecedented,’ was not in fact un- 
precedented. It was grounded in the traditions and practices 
of the Roman Catholic, Anglican and Methodist churches. 

In medieval times, the officials of the Catholic church ap- 
pointed chaplains to the guilds, forerunners of our modern 
trade unions. 

John Ball, the principal leader of the Peasants’ Rising 
in England in 1381, was a chaplain. John Wyeliffe, the 
priest who was called the Morningstar of the Reformation, 
sent out “ poor priests” to the common folk of England 
with instruction to proclaim the individual man’s right to 
judge for himself, and to be provided with his fair share 
of the goods of life. 

John Wesley, the Anglican founder of Methodism, “ was 
persuaded of the necessity of field preaching as a means 
of reaching the toiling masses.” “ He supported fair prices, 
a living wage and honest, healthy employment for all.” 
“Repeatedly, at election times, he convened the enfranchised 
members of his Societies and urged them to vote for the 
candidate of nobler character who would support humani- 
tarian and Christian principles.” (See “This Freedom— 
Whence?” by J. Wesley Bready.) 

Wesley’s local and itinerant preachers followed in his 
steps as we find Jack Lawson, a member of the British 
House of Parliament, writing in his autobiography, “A 
Man’s Life,” “The first fighters and speakers for Unions, 
Cooperative Societies, political freedom and improved con- 
ditions were Methodist preachers. That is beyond argument.” 

Three of the six “ Tolpuddle Martyrs ” of the early Eng- 
lish Trade Union movement were Methodist local preachers. 
(See Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam’s “ Labor and Tomorrow’s 
World.”) They were sent as prisoners to Australia simply 
because they dared to organize a union of “farm hands” 
and in the process had administered a “secret oath.” 

A strong petition of protest was circulated shortly after 
their imprisonment and on April 21, 1834, according to 
Bready, “not less ‘than 30,000 organized workers (in Lon- 
don) bearing thirty-three trade banners and the petition 
with over a quarter of a million signatures, marched from 
Copenhagen Fields to Whitehall. ... At the head of the 
procession, wearing full canonicals, including the scarlet 
hood of a Doctor of Divinity, rode the chaplain to the Metro- 
politan Trade Unions, Rev. Dr. Arthur Wade.” 

Within the last decade the Catholic church in the United 
States has been taking the lead once again in assigning 
members of its clergy to active work among Catholic Trade 
Unionists both as chaplains and as directors of Workers’ 
Education projects. 

In view of these precedents in ecclesiastical tradition and 
practice for the appointment of a “Chaplain to Organized 


Labor,” why, you ask, has the Council of Bishops of The ~ 


Methodist Church appointed a committee of bishops to make 
a study of “special appointments ” such as mine? 

The answer, as far as my case is concerned, briefly stated 
is as follows: 

In May, 1944, Bishop Francis J. McConnell, then the pre- 
siding bishop of my Annual Conference—the New York 
East—appointed me—a Methodist minister with a record of 
over twenty years’ service as a pastor, as a member of the 
faculty of Union Theological Seminary and as a secretary 
of the Methodist Federation for Social Service—field secre- 
(alo). the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America 


__* At the last session of the N. Y. Hast Conference the Rev. 
Charles C. Webber was appointed as “Chaplain to Organized Labor” 
to work with the C.1.O. This defense of the appointment is 


The following year, 1945, Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam re- 
newed the appointment with the concurrence of the neces- 
sary two-thirds majority of the members of my Conference. 

When Bishop McConnell first appointed me to the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers of America (CIO), I was sta- 
tioned in Knoxville, Tennessee. When Bishop Oxnam re- 
newed the appointment I was stationed in Chambersburg, Pa. 

In November, 1945, the Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
of America (CIO) transferred me to Richmond, Va., where 
I was given the primary responsibility of organizing the 
employees of the Crawford Manufacturing Co. 

This last April, 1946, I was elected president of the Va. 
State CIO and director of the Va. CIO-PAC. This election 
brought a protest from a Methodist layman and made it 
necessary for me to go before the Conference Relationships 
Committee of my Conference at its May, 1946, session to 
face a request that I accept the supernumerary ministerial 
relationship. : 

After I presented my reasons for being kept in the active 
relationship, the Committee wnanimously adopted a motion 
that they would approve Bishop Oxnam’s continuance of 
me in an active ministerial relationship. Whereupon Bishop 
Oxnam appointed me as a “Chaplain to Organized Labor.” 

Immediately thereafter vigorous protests were made by 
conservative Methodists to Bishop Oxnam and to Bishop 
W. W. Peele (the Bishop of the Virginia and North Caro- 
lina white Conferences) to the effect that my “appointment 
would do The Methodist Church in Virginia more harm than 
good,” and requesting Bishop Oxnam to move me back to 
the New York Hast Conference and to keep me there. 

A few days later, after I had gone to Smithfield, Va., at 
the request of the Secretary of the Va. State CIO, to help 
protect the right of our Negro CIO members to vote with- 
out being intimidated in an N.L.R.B. election for a CIO 
union to represent them in collective bargaining with the 
management of a Smithfield ham packing house, I was 


denied permission to speak even during the discussion period 


in the Wesley Bible Class at the Trinity Methodist Church. 

The moment I introduced myself as a Methodist minister 
and as president of the Va. State CIO, the presiding officer 
of the class said they did not allow any discussion of con- 
troversial issues (even though the scripture lesson for the 
day contained Jesus’ statement, “ How hardly shall they that 
have riches enter into the Kingdom of God”), and I was 


unable to point out that “ The Methodist Church stands for — 


the right of employees and employers alike to organize for 
collective bargaining and social action and for the protection 
of both in the exercise of this right.” __ 

My aiding and protecting unorganized Negro and white 
workers ‘in the exercise of their right to organize, together 
with my directing the CIO-PAC campaign against the re- 
election of Senator Harry F. Byrd who, during his thirteen 


years in the Senate of the United States, has voted against — 


the major progressive social welfare bills, caused Dr. George 


S. Reamey, editor of the Virginia Methodist Advocate, to 

suggest to Bishop Oxnam that he take prompt and appro- — 
priate action because I had devoted my “ chief attention to — 
the work of a labor organizer,” and that I either surrender — 
my credentials as a Methodist minister or confine my work — 
to the spiritual activities as a labor chaplain and resign as 


he. ee en 


Editorial 


the webber appointment 


_ Life on the social-action front in the Methodist Church is 
just one crisis after another. Elsewhere in this issue of the 
Soca Questions BULLETIN we carry an article by ‘the 
Federation’s former executive secretary, the Rev. Charles C. 
Webber, which was written in defense of ,his appointment 
as “Chaplain to Organized Labor” at the last session of 
the New York East Conference. 

Webber’s “ apologia” is self-explanatory. His appoint- 
ment has been challenged and he has made an able defense. 
We believe that Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam was justified in 
making the appointment and that Webber was justified in 
accepting it. The Roman Catholic Church has been doing 
this sort of thing for a long time with considerable success. 
“Industrial evangelists” are not unknown in Ameri- 
ean Methodism. And the millions of industrial workers 
in the American Federation of Labor and the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations constitute a real missionary field 
for Methodism. American workers are largely unchurched, 
and those who do profess Christianity are found largely in 
the ranks of the Roman Catholics or the “lunatic fringe ” 
of Protestantism. The middle-class make-up and social club 
atmosphere of the conventional Protestant groups alienate 
the class-conscious industrial worker. He does not feel at 
home in them. You would think that the Methodist Church, 
through such appointments as Bishop Oxnam made at the 
last session of the New York East Conference, would wel- 
come the opportunity to break down the barrier. 

That’s what you’d think, but you’d be wrong. It doesn’t. 
Webber’s appointment, challenged by the bishop of the area 
in which he is working (Virginia) will undoubtedly be in- 
validated by the Judicial Council and he will be asked to 
locate or take a supernumerary relationship. 

If and when the appointment is thrown out, it will be on 
the grounds that (a) a bishop of one area may not appoint 
a man to work in another area without the consent of the 
bishop of that area, or (b) a bishop may not appoint a man 
to a position not directly connected with the church and its 
work, or (c) if such an appointment is to be made, the 
church and not the labor group must pay the appointee’s 
salary. 

Such objections sound extremely plausible and will sound 
even more so when couched in the formal language of Disci- 
plinary Law. On close examination, however, none of them 
hold. All bishops appoint men to work in other areas with- 
out getting the consent of the bishop involved—to college 
professorships, administrative positions, ete——and besides, 
Webber apparently has the “consent” of Bishop Shaw, 
Negro bishop of the area that includes Virginia under 
Methodism’s new “ Jim Crow” jurisdictional agreement, and 
he is working equally with colored and white people. (The 


CIO, unlike some Christian churches, draws no color line.) 
_ It would seem that Bishop Shaw has at least equal authority 


with Bishop Peele in Virginia, unless we are now ready to 


~ announce to the whole world that we view Negroes as second- 
class Methodists and the authority of a Negro bishop as 
inferior to that of a white bishop in the same geographical 
area. The church does appoint ordained ministers to all sorts 


of fantastic jobs not ealling for ordination and having no 
connection with the church’s world mission—a Maine brother 
was for years solemly appointed state librarian by his annual 
conference; others have been appointed to sell books, to 
design buildings, to organize labor unions, to lobby in Wash- 


ington, to work as travel agents, to serve as army and navy 


officers (not chaplains) ete. Once a man is ordained and 


_ it is belatedly discovered that he can’t preach or doesn’t like 


to preach, some organization is going to be stuck with him, 


and at its own expense, too. As for the “pay” argument, 
- does the church pay chaplain’s salaries in the armed services? 
_ The real reason why the Judicial Council will*hold the 


ent invalid is that Webber made something out of 


the job. He identified the church with industrial labor, and 
his presence as an officer of the Virginia CIO-PAC put the 
church squarely behind the CIO organizational drive in the 
South. 

That is where the church belongs, for the General Con- 
ference has affirmed again and again labor’s right to organize 
and bargain collectively and to strike. Webber’s presence 
as an ordained minister in the very forefront of labor’s exer- 
cise of that right was an implementation of an official posi- 
tion of the Methodist Church. 

But Methodists in Virginia, as elsewhere, do not want to 
implement their official positions or stand behind their 
solemn, official pronouncements. Through this cancerous 
lesion—the separation of principle and practice—our moral 
authority drips slowly away. We simply refuse to live up 
to the best we know. We will not lead. We will not 
initiate. We.are as unwilling to make our official pronounce- 
ments on labor “come alive” as we are to endow with life 
the high-sounding emptiness we prate about racial equality. 

The plain truth is that the Methodist Church in this coun- 
try does not want to see, let alone help, labor organize and 
bargain collectively any more than it wants the Negro to 
achieve actual, working equality with the white man. Our 
middle-class, white orientation is too unshakeable. We feel 
guilty; we feel that perhaps things ought to be different. 
But we are afraid of what will happen if they actually are 
different. So we appease our consciences by talking liberal, 
even radical sometimes, but in the crisis, in the clutch, we 
always come down on the conventional and conservative side. 

So, Bishop Oxnam’s appointment of “ Chaplains to Organ- 
ized Labor” will be invalidated, a southern bishop will be 
appeased, “ Christian Advocates ” in Virginia and Louisiana 
will crow lustily, and reaction in Virginia will feel quite 
“ simpatico ” with Methodism again. 

We believe that the New York East Conference should 
memorialize the next General Conference to “regularize” 
such appointments. It is through appointments like this one 
that the indifference or hostility on the part of the industrial 
worker towards the Methodist church can be broken down. 
And it is far more important, both for the church and for 
the Kingdom, that the industrial worker be won for the 
cause of Christ’s Kingdom than it is to protect the prejudices 
of the comfortable, middle-class, pro-status-quo people who 
presently occupy all too many pews, pulpits, and episcopal 
offices throughout the denomination. 
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Rural Social Action 


RocerR OrRTMAYER 


Whose Land Is It? 


In a peculiar sense land is the most important national 
resource. It is the only natural asset without which it is 
impossible to live. Once destroyed there is no practical way 
of replacing or restoring for generations. But exploited, 
mined, debilitated, and destroyed it is and continues to be. 


Land has not even the elementary protection given to 
forests and ducks. We are not doing a very good job in 
conserving most of our precious natural resources; and even 
when the government gets around to building a great dam 
to use the natural power of water, the private utilities are 
on hand to get their generous cut from the distribution of 
electric current. In some corners Americanism still seems 
to mean to take your profit where and as fast as you can 
get it, and never let the common rights stand in the way of 
exploitative income. That is perhaps even more true in the 
land use than with usage of many other resources. 


The farmer has fitted in pretty well with the profit system. 
Even though he has taken a beating from a scarcity economy 
he has usually come back for more. The philosophy of most 
of the government extension agents that advise upon the 
matters of farm practice is that the farmer is farming in 
order to make as much money as possible and their job is 
to help him increase his income in any way possible. In 
some states the offices of Farm Bureau Federation and that 
of the county agents are one and the same. The economic 
philosophy of the National Farm Bureau Federation is a 
business conception. Farming is a commercial proposition. 

The results for the land have been nothing short of dis- 
astrous. Valiant efforts are being made by conservation- 
minded people (in a subsequent column space will be given 
to the conservation districts and other land protective agen- 
cies) but in few cases are they widely effective and often 
they are abortive. The trouble is that there is no way of 
getting to the land, because title is held in fee simple by the 
owner. The owner is absolute boss, and may do anything 
he pleases with his parcel of ground. 


Nationalize the Land? 


The owner uses his land to make an immediate profit. 
Forest conservation is unpopular with farmers in the Middle 
West because the profits are so long deferred. Single 
cropping is practiced in wheat and cotton areas because it is, 
seemingly, the most profitable. That the land soon becomes 
useless is apparently another concern, the immediate gain 
has been reaped. 

Because of the customs of fee simple operation, nothing 
can be done about the farmer who is obviously, even bla- 
tantly, destroying his land in order that it might give an 


immediate profit. The most pressing land problem at present 
is posed by the question: how ean the individual farmer be 
persuaded to practice proper soil care? 

_ The method obtaining in some sections of Scandinavia is 
instructive, although its application in the United States 
would seem to be in the distant future. This refers to a 
nationalization of the land. The land itself cannot belong to 
an individual. He does, however, own the buildings, the 
equipment, the stock. He operates the farm on a long-term 
lease and is to all intents the owner. But his lease is con- 
ditioned by proper usage. The only reason he can be dis- 
possessed or his heirs taken off is when it is proved that 
he has failed to take care of the land which is his responsi- 
bility. It is a system which protects the farmer’s independ- 
ence and security; it also guards a people’s most precious 
resource—the land. 
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Sir John Boyd Orr and the State Department 


Sir John Boyd Orr, director-general of the United Nation’s 
Food and Agriculture Organization, brought forth a plan 
for a World Food Board of which the U. 8. State Depart- 
ment would have nothing. It proposed to stabilize agricul- 
tural products in the world markets, establish a food reserve 
for emergencies, and provide funds so that needy nations 
could obtain surpluses of agricultural commodities. Under- 
secretary of Agriculture Norris E. Dodd at first gave sup- 
port to the plan, and then had to reverse himself. The 
State Department evidently desires less restrictive measures. 


Cotton and Restrictions 


Cotton farmers are in the vanguard of the commercial 
farmers. There is nothing they so much desire as that the 
government get out of the cotton market as long as prices 
rise. Speculators have a wonderful time, buying on a 10% 
margin. Then when the prices start to fall, up came the 
cotton patriots, as they cried when the bottom came out of 
the cotton market—the government through the Commodity 
Credit Corporation must buy a million bales at parity prices, 
make an artificial shortage, and then the price would go 
back up and presumably the government could again quit 
its meddling. 


Clayton Cotton 


W. L. Clayton, Assistant Secretary of State, is a member 
of a firm that is one of the world’s largest cotton buyers, 
the Anderson-Clayton Cotton Co. According to a report in 
the Farm Labor News, this company has recently paid the 
tidy sum of $7,000,000 for a 65,000 acre farm near Medota, 
California. 

That many acres would make some 4,000 family sized 
farms. Instead of independent farmers, owning their own 
homes on the land, with an interest in the community and 
its churches and schools, the factory farm is usually staffed 
with laborers, impecunious and transient, poorly paid and 
exploited. 

Corporation farming is no answer to the land problem. 
It is only an aggravation of it. It drives people from their 
natural homes on the land. But it is the natural end 
product of commercial farming. It evidently pays dividends, 
but the final price is too high for a people to pay. 


Ruppert’s Plight 


T. Royal Ruppert 99th is supposed-to be the fanciest 
Hereford bull in the land. But his owner, R. J. Turner, 
Oklahoma rancher and politician, has threatened to turn him 
into baloney. : 

The trouble with Ruppert is “ infantilism,” i.e., he is pro- 
ducing no offspring. He had been sold for $38,000 but came 
back when he did not produce. He is at present being scien- 
tifically dieted. It may be the grinder next. 


KREISLER VS. SNOBBERY—On one occasion the great 


violinist, Fritz Kreisler, was engaged at a considerable : 


cost to play at the house party of a newly-rich couple 
ber pe to impress High Society. On angie their 
residence, 


that case," said Mr. Kreisler, "my fee will be less." 


. 


~ 


Kreisler was taken in hand by his hostess, who 
suggested that since he was there as>an entertainer 
perhaps he had better not mingle with the guests, "In 


“Churchman” Announces Sermon Contest 


Guy Emery SHIPLER * 


For some time I have been considering a plan whereby 
“The Churchman” can render a further service in the 
struggle against racial and religious prejudice. I am con- 
vinced that American churchgoers need education and 
leadership before they can themselves spread the good will 
and understanding necessary to a peaceful, progressive 
world. 

The purpose of this memorandum is to’ eall your atten- 
tion to a plan which I believe can be effective :-the “Sermon 
of the Year” plan. 

Basically, it is a program for providing incentive to 
clergymen throughout the United States to use their pulpits 
to combat religious and racial bias. One hundred thousand 
clergymen will be invited to submit to The Churchman 
National Sermon Committee, sermons which must have been 
delivered before a congregation. Each month the Committee 
will select the three best “Sermons of the Month.” Inscribed 
citations and a cash award of $100 will be given to each 
of the clergymen submitting a winning sermon. 

From the thirty-six sermons of the month collected during 
a year, one will be chosen as the “Sermon of the Year.” 
A cash prize of at least $1,000 as the first prize, and $500 
and $250 as the second and third prizes, will be awarded. 
The clergyman who had delivered the “Sermon of the Year” 
will be brought to New York and will re-read his sermon at 
the annual Churchman Award Dinner. This will be read by, 
and broadeast to, 25,000,000 Americans. 

There will be no restriction as to the number of sermons 
each clergyman can submit. The sermons for each of the 
twelve months will be delivered around such general topics 
as the following: 


1. The Christian’s Responsibility for Brotherhood. 
2. Religious Democracy, Is There Such a Thing? 
3. The Bible and Religious Intolerance. 

4. Did the Jews Kill Jesus? 

5. The Common Ground of All Religions. 

6. Religious Good Will, What Is It? 

7. There Is One God For All. 

8. Can Men of All Faiths Pray Together? 

9. Does God Find Whites Superior to Blacks? 
10. Tolerance or Brotherhood. Is Tolerance Enough? 
11. The Racial Lesson of the Good Samaritan. 

12. Who Were the Money Changers? 


The Churchman National Sermon Committee, composed of 
nationally known and officially recognized leaders of the 
various Protestant denominations will judge the winning 

_ sermons. 
_ A program of effective methods, approved by competent 
public relations and advertising people, includes such activi- 
ties as an annual volume containing the thirty-six sermons 
of the month, weekly broadcasts of the “Sermons of the 
_ Month,” constant press releases, local publicity for clergy- 
men who have won monthly or yearly awards, appearance 
of the winning sermons in newspapers and widely read 
_ magazines. E 

* Dr. Guy Emery Shipler is Editor of “The Churchman,” leading 

organ of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
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General Motors’ Bill Knudsen, when asked about Red 
Tape in Government said: "It's the same as in Private 
Frhauvtry: But there we didn't call it Red ee we 
rk Post. 


called it 'System’.""—Leonard Lyons in “New 


Institute Announces Contest 


A contest offering a first prize of $2,500, and a second of 
$500, for the best 40,000 to 70,000 word essays investigating 
problems of group adjustment in the United States, was 
announced recently by the Institute for Religious and Social 
Studies, 3080 Broadway. The Institute will publish the 
winning manuscript in a volume to be distributed by Harper 
& Brothers, it was announced, and the contest will conclude 
October 31, 1947. 


The purpose of the contest is to stimulate investigation of 
difficulties springing from differences of race, religion, 
nationality or socio-economic interests and programs for the 
improvement of these. The prize was made possible by the 
generosity of the New York Foundation. The contest is 
sponsored by the Institute, a scholarly and scientific fellow- 
ship of clergymen and other religious leaders. 


Six judges were named for the contest. They are Susan 
Brandeis, Regent, University of the State of New York and 
the State Education Department; Jerome G. Kerwin, Pro- 
fessor of Political Science, University of Chicago; Alain L. 
Locke, Professor of Philosophy, Howard University; R. M. 
Maclver, Lieber Professor of Political Philosophy and 
Sociology, Barnard College and Columbia University; Simon 
H. Rifkind, Judge, United States District Court; and G. 
Howland Shaw, formerly connected with the United States 
Department of State. 


Organized to develop a keener awareness of the unique 
contributions which religious traditions have made to the 
advancement of civilization, the Institute was established at 
the Jewish Theological Seminary of America in New York 
in 1938. Extensions have since been founded in Chicago and 
Boston with the cooperation of the University of Chicago 
and the Academy of Arts and Sciences in Boston. 
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= “Bang louder, sonny boy, some day you 


may become.a big man in this business.” ~ 
ixiey Benira 


Executive Secretary s Report 


(This is that section of the Rev. Jack R. MeMichael’s report to 
the Executive Committee which deals with foreign policy.) 


The crisis which has been deepening in recent months 
concerns not only domestic policy but also foreign policy. 
In its search for peace the MFSS program has properly 
placed particular emphasis on the importance of friendship 
and cooperation with the Soviet Union. In recent months 
there has been an alarming unfolding of the anti-Soviet 
bias tendencies of American foreign policy. Let us con- 
sider, for example, the great noise which was made over 
Iran last Spring. When the matter was brought to the 
Security Council, the Soviet Union requested a two weeks 
delay, a request in which the Government of Iran later 
joined. Our Mr. Byrnes would not hear of any delay but 
insisted on immediate discussion and action and on using 
the situation to the full to the embarrassment of the Soviet 
Union. There has been one other occasion when the Soviet 
Union had requested a brief delay and where the American 
Secretary of State had indignantly insisted on immediate 
action. This was at San Francisco, when Mr. Molotov asked 
for a delay of two or three days to consider the proposed 
admission of Argentina and its fascist, military regime into 
the United Nations. Mr. Stettinius had then taken the floor 
indignantly to insist on an immediate vote. Our own gov- 
ernment was later to be forced to publish a report which 
showed the essentially fascist and peace threatening nature 
of the Argentine regime. Mr. Byrnes’ strong insistence on 
a full airing of the so-called Iranian case is in sharp con- 
trast with his earlier vote at a similar meeting in London 
against the proposal for an investigation of the situation in 
Indonesia where British troops were not only present, but 
were daily murdering Indonesian patriots who sought demo- 
cratic independence for their land. Not even the slightest 
suggestion was made that the Soviet troops in Iran were 
being used to murder Iranians. For many years, the people 
of Iran have lived in filth, squalor, misery, without even the 
slightest semblance of democratic freedom. They have lived 
under a corrupt regime which was essentially a puppet of 
British Imperialism through the Anglo-Iranian oil company. 
During these many years there was not even a hint from our 
State Department that there should be an investigation of 
the way in which the dignity and independence of the 
Iranian people was being denied. Recently the exploited 
workers of the Anglo-Iranian oil company sought better 
conditions for themselves. Large numbers of British troops 
were transferred from India to Iraq and concentrated in 
quantity on the Iranian border in the proximity of the oil 
fields. The press published an account of the statement by 
a British Foreign Office spokesman that these troops could 
and would be used, if necessary, in the interests of the 
Anglo-Iranian oil company and that any such use would be 
so speedy as to make counter action by the Security Council 
impossible. In such a case there certainly could be no doubt 
‘that violence would be intended and would ensue. But there 
has not been any suggestion that. Mr. Byrnes made any pro- 
test or even any inquiry about this concentration of British 
troops, which the Premier of Iran stated represented an 
insult to Iran and was a not too thinly veiled threat to 
Iranian independence. In this case our knight-errant cham- 
pion of Iranian independence was notably silent. It seems 
that Mr. Byrnes is careful in selecting the nations which he 
likes to embarrass. Back in the spring, however, our State 
Department played the Iranian tune for all that it was worth. 
On March 15, from Washington the Alsop brothers stated 
that American policy-makers were planning to precipitate 
“the most violent kind of crisis.” Six days later, on March 
21, an interesting dispatch from Berlin by C. L. Sulzberger 
of the New York Times tended to confirm this statement of 

_ the Alsop brothers. The Sulzberger article was really about 


One of the first acts of the regime since the elect 


a reduction in the size of the Red Army of Occupation in 
Germany, but tacked on were some paragraphs about an 
entirely different matter. William Shirer attaches special 
significance to this article because of his conviction that Sulz- 
berger “undoubtedly enjoyed the confidence of American 
diplomats in the German capital.” Mr. Sulzberger wrote 
“certain diplomats believe that this crisis (the flare-up over 
Iran) may have been deliberately seized upon by the United 
States Government to crystallize public opinion and 
strengthen the American hand in dickering about to be 
resumed at the meeting of the United Nations. 

“ According to these observers, the momentum of pro- 
Soviet feeling worked up during the war to support the 
Grand Alliance had continued too heavily after the armistice. 
This made it difficult for the Administration to carry out 
the stiffer diplomatic policy required now. For this reason, 
these observers believe, a campaign was worked up to obtain 
a better psychological balance of public opinion to permit 
the Government to adopt a harder line.” Mr. Shirer goes 
on to state in the New York Herald-Tribune of April 14 
that “there seems to be no doubt that when James F. Byrnes 
was last in Moscow he made every effort to be accommo- 
dating to the Soviets... . When he returned to Washington, 
he suddenly found himself in a most uncomfortable situation. 
From the White House down the new line was: Get tough 
with the Russians and stop them. He was severely taken 
to task for having ‘ given in’ to the Soviets in Moscow. I do 
not think it is inaccurate to say that he was given to know 
that unless he immediately adopted a ‘ firm line’ he would 
be replaced by someone who would... . 

“Tt soon became obvious that some sort of crisis was in 
the making. The announcement on the night of March 12 
by the State Department that Soviet troops in Iran were 
moving west toward Turkey and Iraq still remains some- 
thing of a mystery to this day. Could the oldest Washington 
correspondent remember when the State Department had 
ever before called them in at 8 P.M. to give them news of 
the movement of foreign troops in a far away land? Had 
it done so when Hitler’s troops marched into the Rhineland? _ 
Into Austria? Into Czechoslovakia? : 

“ And whatever happened to those ‘heavy’ Soviet columns 
emblazoned in scare headlines across the front pages of our 
newspapers? The State Department never said . . . no 
more word was ever forthcoming from the Department about 
the progress of the Red troops. Did they turn back? Did 
they get lost in the snowdrifts? We were never told. But 
the frightening headlines had achieved a purpose.” 

One important aspect of that part of the MFSS program 
dealing with foreign policy is the wise recognition that peace 
will not be served by clinging to the status quo, but rather 
by progressive and democratic change away from colonialism, 
feudalism, fascism, and towards the full flowering of political, 
economic and social democracy. In recent months our State 
Department has not severed, but continued our virtual alli- 
ance with the major colonial powers in matters of foreign — 
policy before the United Nations and in the international 
sphere in general. Our State Department silence concerning — 
the tragic happenings in Indonesia, has continued. Nor have 
our representatives raised their voice on behalf of other 
exploited colonial peoples. There has been in this period — 
an especial befriending of Peron in Argentina. In Greece, — 
where British troops effectively intervened on behalf. of 
reaction and where British troops still remain today matters — 
have gone from bad to worse. Under conditions of te 
throughout the countryside the farce of:.an electio 
staged and a reactionary monarchy was returned - 
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to reimpose martial law in the full meaning of the term, 
granting power to military (non-jury) courts to pronounce 
the death sentence after speedy, undemocratic trials. It has 
also been decreed illegal to criticize the king, who is now 
returning. This is a far ery from that universal freedom 
of expression for which the people of the world were told 
the global war was fought so recently. The British troops 
have been an essential factor in these tragie and reactionary 
developments in Greece. Those troops have. continued to be 
morally and diplomatically backed by the United States. 

But United States foreign policy has played an especially 
decisive role in the profound tragedy of contemporary China, 
where violent civil war is now open and widespread. Our 
deep concern with the China situation was well expressed 
by Dr. Barclay in his editorial in the January issue of the 
SoctaAL Questions BuLLETIN. Referring to the niid-December 
statement by President Truman that “ United States support 
will not extend to United States military intervention to 
influence the course of any Chinese internal strife,” Dr. 
Barclay accurately remarked “ the difficulty in recent months 
that all such statements have been contravened by practice 
and deeds have spoken louder than words. Despite the Presi- 
dent’s announcement in his Navy Day speech that it is the 
policy of this country not to interfere in the internal affairs 
of other nations, and General Wedemeyer’s assurance that 
the United States would not assist one faction against the 
other in China, our government has continued to furnish 
arms and supplies to Kuomintang troops, and our planes 
have covered their operations.” 

The MFSS in its program during the past year has recog- 
nized the threat to democracy and peace inherent in peace- 
time military conscription and all such steps towards mili- 
tarization of our land in this postwar period. Yet here again 
there is much to disturb and alarm us in the developments 
of recent months. Despite the end of the war we continue 
to have in peace time military conscription in a not too 
veiled form. There have been other disturbing indications 
of increasing militarism in the United States. Many corre- 
spondents have cited the great role of Admiral Leahy as an 
advisor to President Truman. On March 11 Overseas News 
Agency correspondent Malcolm Hobbs could report from 
Washington: “ascendancy of the military to a position 
where it virtually controls American foreign policy is becom- 
ing an established fact. It is conceded here that international 
matters are getting direct treatment from the White House. 
. .. This means that Leahy, a military man, is exercising 
greater control over foreign policy than is the civilian 
Byrnes.” The Alsop brothers reported in the New York 
Herald-Tribune of March 1, “ policy is based on fact, and 
the man who selects and prepares the facts for the highest 
authority cannot avoid making policy. It is singularly inter- 
esting that Rear Admiral Souers, Director of the new Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency, now has the task of preparing the 
President’s daily summary of the world situation.” They 

went on to say that “the daily summary is the only paper 
on the subject of the world situation that Truman reads 
every day.” They also cited this as evidence of the great 
growth in influence over the President of the War and Navy 
Departments. We in the Federation must continue to be 
on the alert against these increasing dangers of militarism 
in the postwar United States. 
_ Nor ean we be but disturbed by the continued and perhaps 
deepening American policy of grabbing military bases across 
the face of the earth. 
If our nation has fallen far short of the moral leadership 
which we covet for it by its criminal misuse of atomic 
energy, by its scramble for far-flung bases, and by its tend- 
encies towards militarization, it has pursued an equally inde- 
fensible’ policy with reference to food in a hungry and 
largely starving world. In its commitments to UNRRA 
he United States fell seriously and unpardonably short 
in the first six months of this year. Americans have 
ued to enjoy relative abundance of food, while their 


- peoples have by the thousands been perishing of 
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starvation in Europe, China, India and Africa. This summer 
in the far west I met on the train a person who has worked 
for years as a food expert with the Department of Agricul- 
ture. In response to my questioning, she admitted that the 
leading officials of our government knew full well a year ago 
when they brought about a premature end of rationing and 
similar food controls that peoples in many parts of the world 
would be starving in the coming winter, in an even more 
serious way than had been true at any time of Nazi occupa- 
tion. She stated that these political leaders were guided not 
by the facts which they knew about the threatened starva- 
tion of fellow peoples around the globe, but rather by what 
they considered to be political expediency. The other day 
in the syndicated so-called Mackenzie’s column, it was stated 
that with the pending end of UNRRA on Dec. 31, a serious 
change was to be brought about in American food policy, 
involving an abandonment of any Good Samaritan tendencies 
which had been found in American food policy in the past. 
This article made it clear that America in the future would 
use food frankly as a political weapon, granting food to 
countries in the Anglo-American orbit (such as Greece, India, 
and Austria where clerical fascism is not yet dead) and with- 
holding food from the peoples of such countries as Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Finland and Yugoslavia. I hope very much 
that this Executive Committee will reiterate the Federation’s 
historic position on this question. I hope that we will call 
on our government again to reimpose rationing, to encourage 
maximum food production, and to take all other steps which 
can help to assure food to the starving peoples of the world. 
Let us insist also on the continuation of UNRRA until the 
end of the food crisis or on its absorption into the United 
Nations in a full way. Let us insist that the relatively 
abundant food supply of America be not used for reactionary 
polities, but for the feeding of our starving brother peoples 
across the face of the earth. (The fears voiced in this report 
to the Executive Committee have been strongly confirmed by 
recent developments. Our nation has reversed its previous 
stand and now opposes an international agency to cope with 
the continuing food crisis. Evidence has mounted, and more 
newspaper reports have confirmed, that U. S. officials now 
plan to use food as a political weapon and are resisting the 
proposals of Mr. LaGuardia to feed people because they are 
hungry and because they are people—rather than merely 
because their governments are conservative and anti-Soviet 
enough to suit our taste. How far we have gone from the 
spirit of Jesus who prayed that all men might have daily 
bread and of Paul who wrote: “If thine enemy hunger, 
feed him.” Though we Americans will have plenty to eat 
in the tragic winter ahead, little children will hunger in 
lands like Poland and Yugoslavia. Neither these children 
nor their parents are our enemies, May God forgive and end 
our indifference—spur us on as American citizens to change 
our policy from one of imperialism and greed to one of 
brotherhood and peace.) 
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“| just dare you!” Starang@) : 
‘Seaman in “Justice” (A.F of L.) ss 
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Partial Program of the National 
Membership Meeting 


Garrett Brsticat Institute, Evanston, It. 
December 31-—January 2 


THEME: Achieving the Common Man’s World 


Tuesday, Dec. 31 
9:00-11:00 a.m. 
11 :00-11:30 a.m. 


11 :30-12:00 a.m. 


12:00— 2:00 p.m. 


2:00— 3:30 p.m. 
3:30-— 4:00 p.m. 
4:00— 5:30 p.m. 
7:30-10:00 p.m. 
5:30- 7:30 p.m. 


Wednesday, Jan. 


9:00-10:00 a.m. 
10:00-11:00 a.m. 


11 :00-12:30 p.m. 


2:00- 3:30 p.m. 


Registration. 


Opening worship and Keynote Speech by 
Bishop Hartman, President, MFSS. 


Description of Conference set-up by Jack 
R. McMichael, Executive Secretary 
MFSS. 


Lunch. Completion of Registration. 


International Scene and American For- 
eign Policy: 
China: Dr. Herbert Abrams, recently 
with the UNRRA in China. 


Soviet Union: Dr. Jerome Davis. 


Colonialism: Mrs. Paul Robeson. 


Intermission. 


Commission Meetings on International 
Scene. 


China: Leader, Miss Maud Russell, Ex- 
ecutive Director Committee for Dem- 
ocratic Far Eastern Policy, long 
with the YWCA staff in China. 

Resource Leader, Dr. Herbert Abrams. 


_Soviet Union: Leader, Dr. Harry F. 
Ward. 

Resource Leaders, Dr. Jerome Davis; 
Rev. Richard Morford, Executive 
Director, National Council on Amer- 
ican-Soviet Friendship; Rev. L. L. 
Dunnington. 


Colonialism: Leader, Dr. Charles F. 
Boss. 

Resource Leaders, Dr. Fred Poole; 
Rev. W. B. Spofford, Jr.; Mrs. 


Paul Robeson. 


Supper and Recreation. 
New Year’s Watch. 


ah 
Breakfast. 


Chureh and Labor: 
Crane. 
List of resource leaders incomplete. 


Commission Meetings on Relations with 
Organized Labor. 


Church and Labor: Leader, Miss Eleanor 
Neff, associate secretary Department 
of Christian Social Relations, WSCS. 

Resource Leaders, Rev. Willard Up- 
haus, Religion and Labor Founda- 
tion; Rev. Charles Webber, Chaplain 
to Organized Labor; Dr. Harry F. 
Ward; Rev. J. B. Nichols, member 
MFSS Executive Committee; Dr. 
Albert Barnett, Garrett Biblical 
Institute; Prof. Clyde Miller, 
Columbia University. 


Dr. Henry Hitt 


12 :30— 2:00 p.m. 


3 :45— 5:30 p.m. 
5:30-— 7:30 p.m. 
7 :30-10:00 p.m. 


Thursday, Jan. 2 


9:00— 1:00 p.m. 
1:00— 2:30 p.m. 
2:30 p.m. 


Social Questions Bulletin 


Rural Community and Organized La- 
bor: Leader, Prof. D. E. Lindstrom, 
College of Agriculture, University 
of Illinois. 

Resource Leaders, Mrs. M. E. Tilly, 
member of MFSS Executive Com- 
mittee; Rev. Andrew Turnipseed, 
member of MFSS Executive Com- 
mittee. 


Lunch. 


Race Relations. 

Segregation and the Community: Dr. 
W. W. Alexander, vice-president of 
the Julius Rosenwald Fund. 

Methodism and Racial Practices: 
Bishop Charles Brashares. 

Psychological, Ethical, Religious Re- 
sults of Segregation: Lillian Smith, 
editor South Today, author “Strange 
Fruit.” 


Supper. 
Commissions on Race Relations. 


Community and Racial Practices: Leader, 
Rev. Wayne White, member MFSS 
Executive Committee. 

Resource Leaders, Dr. Albert Barnett, 
Mrs. M. HK. Tilly, Dr. W.-W. 
Alexander. 

Methodist Church and Racial Practices: 
Leader, Miss Ann Fitzpatrick, youth 
member, MFSS Executive Commit- 
tee, and member Executive Council 
of National Conference of MYF. 

Resource Leaders, Dr. Edgar Love, 
member MFSS Executive Commit- 
tee; Miss Thelma Stevens, secretary 
Department of Christian Social Re- 
lations of WSCS; Dr. Ernest Fre- 
mont Tittle; Mrs. Marjory Poole. 


Business Session; Reports of Finding 
Committees; Adoption of Federation 
Program. 

Lunch. 


Joint Meeting MFSS Executive and 
National Committees. 


Director or Pusiic ReLaAtTions—Dr. Clyde Miller. 


oe “ * 3 S&S Pr - 
Psst. . I just learned those ._. 
opera stars belong to a — 
union.” 


eae 


Redfield 


Federation Activities and Reports 


THE NEW YORK CITY CHAPTER of the Federation 
held its Fall meeting on Oct. 31 at the West Side YMCA, 
5 Hast 63rd Street. The principal speakérs Were’ the Rev. 
Everett Clinchy, Executive Secretary of the National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews, and Father George B. Ford 
of Corpus Christi Roman Catholic Church. 

The subject under discussion was “ Protestant-Catholie 
Friction ” and following the speeches there was a spirited 
discussion period. Among others present was Dr. Guy Emery 
Shipler, editor of “ The Churchman” and_president of the 
Planned Parenthood League. 

The chapter authorized its secretary, Miss Ruth Troland, 
to communicate with Senator Warren Austin of Vermont 
and the American delegation to the United Nations General 
Assembly commending the joint U. S.-Russian proposal for 
a program of world-wide disarmament. The secretary was 
also authorized to express to the American delegation the 
chapter’s concern that diplomatic relations with Franco Spain 
should be broken. 

The Rev. Alson J. Smith, Chapter President, presided. 


THE NEW YORK EAST CONFERENCE CHAPTER, 
one of our largest and most active conference chapters, held 
an all-day meeting at the Hotel Parkside, New York, on 
Noy. 18. The principal speaker was Prof. Clyde Miller of 
the League For Fair Play, who spoke on the subject: “ Can 
We Get Along With Russia?” The Rev. Lester W. Auman 
of Jackson Heights presented a resolution calling for amnesty 
for all conscientious objectors still being held in CPS camps, 
which was passed. 

Other resolutions called for an end to Myron Taylor’s 
appointment as President Truman’s “ unofficial” representa- 
tive at the Vatican, and church-wide support for Bishop G. 
Bromley Oxnam’s appointment of two “ Chaplains to Organ- 
ized Labor” at the last session of the New York East 
Conference. 

Others participating in the program were Percy D. 
Chamberlain, lay leader of the New Haven District, Hallam 
Richardson (lawyer), George Robinson, Bristol (Conn.) lay- 
man, and the Rev. Edward Bugbee Peet of Hartford. _ 

The Chapter President, the Rev. Paul DuBois, of Bristol, 
presided. 


THE ILLINOIS CONFERENCE CHAPTER now reports 
a paid-up membership of 26, with the following officers: 

President, Harry S. Crede, Rushville, Tl. 

Vice-President, Glen Sims, Golden, Ill. 

Secretary, Francis Samuelson, Paris, Il. 

Treasurer, O. J. Chindberg, 1625-38th St., Rock Island, Ill. 

Bulletin membership in the conference chapter is $3.00 


and voting membership $6.00 per annum, with $1 from 


each type of membership going into the local chapter 
treasury. : ; 


AN INDIANA STATE CHAPTER of the Federation was 


organized recently at a meeting of Federation members at 


Lafayette, Indiana. 


Officers of the new state chapter included: Mr. E. J. 


_ Fricke, President, and Second Vice-Presidents (one chosen 


: 
i 


from each of the Methodist districts of the Indiana area) 
Rev. Estel I. Odle, Rev. Dallas Browning, Rev. KE. R. Gar- 
rison, and Rev. Blaine E. Kirkpatrick. _ ; 

The Federation chapter adopted a resolution which called 
for the support of Indiana Federationists for all forms of 


| ° : = ’ 
cooperative enterprises, such as marketing and producer’s 


cooperatives, credit union and consumer’s cooperatives, etc., 
and called upon pastors and people to give open-minded 
study to the cooperative movement. A resolution support- 
ing a local option law relative to the liquor | raffic was 
adopted, and more stringent regulation of the liquor traffic 
was asked. os 


Saye 


Field Trip Report 


I was indeed greatly heartened by the response which the 
Federation received during my recent field trip in the deep 
South. Many new Federation friends and members were 
secured and ground broken for concrete action programs 
in relatively new territory for the Federation. 

On Oct. 30, I addressed a session of the North Carolina 
Central Conference which convened at High Point, N. C. 
Through the untiring efforts of Brother William Hairston, 
and the very valuable cooperation of Dr. David Jones, Pro- 
fessor Prince Taylor and others a splendid chapter was 
organized with Brother William T. Brown, Chairman, and 
Mrs. R. C. Sharpe elected as Secretary-Treasurer. Tentative 
plans were agreed upon for the participation of the chapter 
in an interracial social action conference to be held in the 
early part of January. 

On Nov. 1, the Promotional Secretary addressed the stu- 
dent body at Gammon Theological Seminary in Atlanta, Ga. 
Dr. John Haywood, President of Gammon Seminary, and a 
member of our Executive Committee, assured me that he 
would do all in his power to be with us at the National 
Membership Meeting in December and make himself avail- 
able to us as a resource person in the field of race relations. 
On Nov. 3, I addressed the vesper hour at Shaw University, 
Raleigh, N. C., followed by a speaking engagement at Paine 
College in August, Ga., on Nov. 4. The hospitality and fine 
fellowship which I enjoyed at both these institutions was 
indeed an inspiration as I went about the task of interpreting 
the dynamic educational and social action program of the 
Federation to our Negro Methodists. 

With student chapters already organized at Emory Uni- 
versity, Ga., and at the Georgia State College for Women, a 
challenging opportunity for constructive, interracial social 
action was seen possible with the proposed organization of 
a student chapter at Clark College in Atlanta, Ga. I spoke 
to the students at Clark College on the morning of Nov. 5 
with the balance of the day spent in discussing with Brother 
Grant Shockley the organization of what would be the first 
student chapter on a Negro college campus. 

On Noy. 8, I presented the work of the Federation, at the 
invitation of Bishop Robert N. Brooks, to the Mississippi 
Annual Central Conference, which convened at Hattiesburg, 
Miss. A splendid donation towards the expenses for my trip 
was made by the conference, a fine chapter organized and 
action taken on the acquittal of Police Chief Shull in the 
blinding of Isaae Woodard, the acquittal of the five men - 
responsible for the fatal beating of Leon McAtee, in Lex- 
ington, Miss., and endorsed the Federation stand on our 
present relations with the Soviet Union. The officers elected 
by this chapter will be announced in the next issue of the 
BULLETIN. 

On Nov. 10, I spoke to the Wesley Foundation of the 
Washington Square Methodist Church. It is our hope that 
present plans for the organization of a student chapter at 
the Church will soon be completed and that such an organiza- 
tion will set the pace for such developments in other churches 
throughout our country. 

I have returned from this trip even more convinced of the 
need for Federation chapters in every conference in Meth- 
odism and of the great impact that its program can have 
on the development of social awareness in the churches and 
communities represented in these conferences. 

James A. Moss 
Promotional Secretary 


— 


"Even diverse political religions can be kept in bounds, 
as diverse spiritual religions have been kept in the past 
from shattering the world."——Max Lerner. : 


Social Issues in Today’s World 


The General Welfare 


THE ENTIRE EDITORIAL STAFF OF ‘‘THE PROT- 
ESTANT’’ magazine, published in New York and often 
condemned as anti-Catholic by the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews and other organizations, resigned in a 
body early in November. 

The resigning editors and staff members issued a lengthy 
statement in which they accused the editor-in-chief, Kenneth 
Leslie, of having ruined the effectiveness of “ The Protestant ” 
by an arrogant insistence on one-man control. Leslie, said 
the resigning journalists, took the position that the magazine 
was his personal property. 

Announcing that it was impossible for them to work with 
Leslie any longer, the resigning editors announced plans for 
a new magazine. Leslie also issued a statement denying the 
allegations and asserting that “ The Protestant” would con- 
tinue. The departing editors, he said, had his “ warmest 
blessing.” 


International Relations 


BISHOP PAUL N. GARBER, in a recent magazine 
article, dispels some illusions about the present Polish gov- 
ernment. He says: 

“T sympathize with the present Polish government in its 
sincere effort to uphold democracy against reactionary cleri- 
eal, political, and economic forces which are determined to 
smirch the good name of Poland before the world. One reads 
daily of these attacks by reactionary groups upon Poland. 
The time has come that. the true facts regarding the present 
Polish government should be given proper publicity. I regret 
especially that a section of the Christian Church should be 
party to this persecution of Poland. I suppose however that 
nothing else can be expected of Cardinal Hlond and the 
Roman Catholic Church. Any church that can approve the 
tyrannical Franco regime in Spain, that could bless the 
rape of Ethiopia and make a concordat with Hitler, will 
also be found attacking the democratic regime in Poland 
even if it involves approval of anti-semitism.” 


ONE OF THE MOST VIGOROUS OF PROGRESSIVE 
GROUPS IN INDIA, the Fellowship of Socialist Christians, 
especially active in the Punjab, is circulating a booklet it 


has sponsored, entitled “Christianity Challenges Capitalism.” . 


Political education will be stressed in the months ahead by 
means of pictorial exhibitions, articles in the vernacular press, 
the teaching of citizenship courses in village Christian insti- 
tutions, and by cooperation with various other agencies pro- 
moting an understanding of economic and political questions. 


“‘SOCIALISM IN HESSE”’ is the subject of a recent- 


editorial in the decidedly non-socialist New York Herald- 
Tribune. The paper is impressed by the fact that the 
constitution of Greater Hesse, in the American Zone of 
Occupation in Germany allows for the nationalization of 
industry in that area. 

The paper points out that it was expected that the eco- 
nomie pattern in the various zones would follow closely that 
of the occupying power—socialism in the Russian zone, “ free 
enterprise” in the others. The nationalization clause in the 
Hesse constitution was first opposed by the American authori- 
ties, but when an overwhelming majority in the Constitu- 
tional Assembly insisted on keeping it, it was retained in 
the final document. 

“Thus,” says the surprised and unhappy Herald-Tribune, 
“American occupation does not appear to have been suf- 
ficient to arrest the trend towards socialism, which is mani- 
festing itself nearly everywhere in Europe.” 


Race Relations 


THE CHRISTIAN CHURCHES OF AMERICA HAVE 
A CHALLENGE to combat anti-semitism and thus prevent 
destruction of our civilization like that of ancient Egypt, 
Babylon, the Roman Empire of the Caesars, medieval Spain, 
Czarist Russia and Hitler Germany, according to a recent 
statement by the Home Missions Council of North America. 

Unless our churches meet this challenge, the statement 
predicted, civilization in this country will “crumble and 
disintegrate ” in the manner of other nations in which rela- 
tively high degrees of culture and civilization were lost 
in the wake of periods of anti-Jewish prejudice. The state- 
ment was made publie by the Council’s Committee on the 
Christian Approach to the Jews. The Council represents 
the domestic mission boards of twenty-three major Protestant 
denominations. 

The statement predicted that “ American Jewry will prob- 
ably determine the future trend if not the destiny of world 
Jewry.” = 

A NEW COMIC MAGAZINE CALLED ‘‘THE CHAL- 
LENGER’’ makes use of ‘‘the funnies’’ to fight racial and 
and religious prejudice and other forms of fascism. The 
current issue is devoted to the story of the fight for trade 
unions in the United States. 

Unions or other organizations wishing to obtain “ The 
Challenger” for educational or organizing activities can buy 
copies in quantity at 6 cents per copy. The retail price is 
10 cents. 

“ The Challenger ” address is Suite 301, 521 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


The Cooperative Movement 


‘‘THE SPLENDID THING ABOUT THE COOPERA- 
TIVE is that it develops a genuine practical interest in 
the general welfare on the part of its members without com- 
mitting society to communism, fascism, or any other ism,” 
observed Henry Wallace, former Secretary of Commerce, in 
an address before the Wisconsin Association of Cooperatives 
in Madison on October 31. = 

“Both the cooperative and the competitive spirit are 
needed,” Mr. Wallace continued, “if America is to produce — 
and distribute that abundance of which our nation is — 
eapable.” The American way of life uses cooperatives when — 
and where they “can do a better job of producing, buying, — 
selling, or distributing a product than can either the small 
business man or the large corporation.” +5 

Mr. Wallace warned that we are on the verge of the — 
largest boom-and-bust cycle we have ever known unless we 
plan carefully to avoid the mistakes made following World — 
War I and during the depression. He said we need fewer — 
lawyers and more economists in Congress, especially more © 
economists from the middle west, who understand the causes _ 
of agricultural economic troubles. ¥ 

He emphasized his conviction that the ever-normal granary > 
program and other phases of the AAA were essential to a 
stable economy and must be maintained whichever administra- 
tion is in power. 2 Sm 


THE FIRST WELL DRILLED in an oil lease in wh 


December, 1946 


AT THE FIRST POST-WAR CONGRESS OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL COOPERATIVE ALLIANCE, held 
early in October at Zurich, Lord Rusholme, president of the 
alliance, announced the appointment of the organization as 
a permanent consultant of the Economie and Social Council 
of the United Nations and urged that cooperatives work for 
economic cooperation which can assure permanent peace. 


More than 400 delegates and several hundred visitors from 
all parts of the world participated in the congress. Repre- 
sentatives of the United Nations, the International Labor 
Office, Interntaional Agricultural Organization, UNESCO, 
and from the governments of Switzerland, Great Britain, 
Sweden, Belgium, Ceylon, Italy, and the U. S. brought 
greetings. 


THE EFFORT OF A PRIVATE POWER GROUP to 
block Walla Walla Electric Cooperatives, Ine., from building 
and operating an electric co-op in Walla Walla County, was 
defeated in the superior court here Oct. 10. A ruling by 
Judge B. B. Horrigan was filed on that date, denying a 
writ of mandamus sought by the private power interests. 


Judge Horrigan, who in an earlier opinion had asserted 
that cooperatives are highly beneficial to the public, re- 
peated this judgment, and rejected three out of four con- 
tentions of the plaintiffs. On the fourth, which alleged bad 
faith on the part of Charles Baker, president of the eoopera- 
tive, and argued that the Pacific Power and Light Company 
eould supply the region in question, he said: 

“Tt is obvious to the court that it is economically unsound 
and costly to the public to have duplicate systems serving 
the public in the same locality.” He agreed that Pacific 
Power and Light could provide the necessary service but he 
disposed of the charge of bad faith in these words: 


“T do not think the evidence establishes that it was the 
primary purpose (of the cooperative) to injure and destroy 
the Pacifific Power and Light Company except in so far as 
it may be incidental to the general purpose of bringing about 
the acquisition of the concern by the various organizations 
interested in acquiring a part of the system (a reference to 
the bid by the co-ops for a Pacifie Power and Light sub- 
‘sidiary). If Mr. Baker was doing what he was doing simply 
to injure the Pacific Power and Light Company, clearly he 
would not be in good faith, but if he did that which he had 
aright to do, believing it was accomplishing a general public 
good, even though he may be mistaken in his belief, he could 
not be charged with bad faith.” 


Arrangements for construction of the co-op system and 
purchase of power from Bonneville substation have been 
completed, but it is probable that some delay may occur 
pending review in the state supreme court. 


é 
Labor Concern 
WHILE THE AVERAGE RISE IN CONSUMERS 


August 1939 and June 1946 was 35%, seven out of ten 
arge cities in the South showed a greater increase. Three 
cities—Mobile, Ala., Richmond, Va., and Houston, Tex.— 
showed less rapid increase in the cost of living. 

_ During the seven-year period Savannah, Ga., and Jackson- 
ville, Fla., led the nation in consumer cost rises with 41.6% 
and 40.5% respectively. They were followed by the Pacific 

Coast cities of Portland and San Francisco. Then came 

mingham, Ala., the Dixie steel center, with a 38.4% 


City was averted four hours bef 


PRICES for 34 large cities across the country between 


_ pins slowly around the trapped wehrmacht. 


showing ‘‘The Turning Point’’ soon. Don’t miss it. 
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bringing $4,000,000 annually in wage increases and other 
benefits to members of the CIO American Communications 
Association. 


The new contract which terminates April 1, 1947, brings 
Wage increases averaging 16144 cents an hour for non- 
messengers and 10 cents an hour for messengers, retroactive 
to last June 1. 

In addition the workers won a night differential of 
10% and 20 other improvements in the present agreement 


involving job security, promotions and protection from 
mechanization. 


MILITANT MINISTERS IN STEUBENVILLE, OHIO, 
recently made the front pages by presenting to the City 
Council of that city a demand that they be allowed to form 
a “posse of pistol-packing parsons” to stem what they con- 
sidered a threatening crime-wave in Jefferson County. 

The ministers, eleven of them, asked for pistol permits 
and the right to select 20 World War II veterans to help in 
“cleaning out the underworld.” These latter, they said, would 
be “ earnest and honest young Christians—tough individuals.” 

Steubenville Mayor George W. Floto and Sheriff Robert 
D. Bates declined to comment on the ministers’ demand, which 
was presented by the Rev. Robert K. Russell, President of 
the Steubenville Ministerial Association. 

In the last ten days of October, three killings took place 
in Jefferson County. 


‘‘MEDITATION BY MUZAK’’ might well be the head- 
line for a news item in the Washington press. The item 
says that a chapel where music for meditation will be pro- 
vided by a “ push-button” recording system has been opened 
at the Mt. Vernon Place Methodist Church in the nation’s 
capitol. The chapel is open to the public 24 hours a day. 

In addition to the chapel, the church boasts of a theatre 
of its own, a music-school where voice, organ, and piano are 
taught, a weekly “ canteen night ” for ’teen-agers and regular 
Saturday night square dances and socials. 

And an Atlanta department store recently advertised for 
sale “steam-heated” baptismal fonts and “ streamlined ” 
crucifixes. 

It is good to note that Methodism can keep pace with 
Baptists and Catholics when it comes to technical improve- 
ments. Next—a jukebox equipped with hymn recordings. 


MOVIE OF THE MONTH 


THE TURNING POINT. Produced by Artkino, in Russia. 
Seen at the Stanley Theatre, New York. 2 


This is the Stalin Prize film that also won an International 
Cinema reward. 


It’s easy to see why, for the picture is superb. The natural- 


ness of the acting, the starkness of the photography, the 


unpretentious reality of the dialogue (translated from the 
Russian into English sub-titles)—all blend to make this a 
fascinating, almost documentary record of the Battle of Stalin- 
grad. And this battle, as latter events were to prove, was indeed ~ 
“‘the turning point.’’ : 
There is little love interest. The hero—or heroes—are the 
Soviet generals, bending grimly over their maps. There is a 
breath-taking tension surounding the marching of the colored 
The guns boom, 
the fires blaze, the planes dive and zoom, but most of the 
‘faction’? takes place in the comparative quietness of Rus- 
sian GHQ. EES ; St pie 
The ‘‘art’’ theatres in the larger cities will probably be | 


¢ sheds, 8. ol 
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Unseat Bilbo! 


The new Senate has the opportunity to fulfill its promise 
to “defend the Constitution of the United States against all 
enemies, foreign and domestic,” by taking action to unseat 
Theodore G. Bilbo of Mississippi. 

Charges filed in a formal petition by 50 qualified Missis- 
sippi voters declaring that Bilbo won re-election through 
fraud and violence, form the legal basis for such action. 
Bilbo’s open avowal that he is a member of the Ku Klux 
Klan; his theories of racial supremacy and his flagrant 
contempt for minority groups, provide the moral grounds 
for denying him a seat in our highest legislative body. 

To insure action by the Senate, the National Committee 
to Oust Bilbo, sponsored by the Civil Rights Congress, has 
launched a nationwide petition campaign addressed to the 
two senators from each state, urging that they refuse Bilbo 
the right to take oath of office. 

Under the co-chairmanship of Quentin Reynolds and Vin- 
cent Sheean, the committee will gather one million signatures 
for presentation to the 80th Congress when it convenes in 
January. 

Supported by church, labor, civic, professional and busi- 
ness groups, the petitions will serve as a mandate from 
decent-thinking Americans to the Senate that action must 
be taken. 

Petition forms may be obtained by writing the Civil Rights 
Congress, 205 Hast 42 Street, New York City 17. 


How I Became a Chaplain 
(Continued from page 128) 


fully requested Bishop McConnell to withdraw me from Vir- 
ginia on the grounds that my life had been threatened. 
Bishop Peele asked me to leave, however, not because my 
life was endangered but because my union organizational 
work was, as he said, hurting the reputation of our Methodist 
Church.) 

Bishop Alexander P. Shaw, the Bishop of the Negro 

Methodist Churches in Virginia, on the other hand has not 
been embarrassed by my appointment as a “ Chaplain to 
Organized Labor” because our CIO unions have both Negro 
and white workers in their locals and are practicing eco- 
nomic and political brotherhood in their day by day activities 
in the shop, mill, factory, union hall and at the ballot box 
ac on election day. 
3 They are ending Jim Crow discrimination, and are fight- 
ee ing for the abolition of the Poll Tax and for the adoption 
ie of a permanent Fair Employment Practices Commission. In 
consequence, our Negro Methodists, agreeing with Bishop 
= Oxnam’s statement, “I see more religion in ending Jim Crow 
“ than in preaching abstractions about brotherhood,” are of 
ae the opinion that the CIO and some of its leaders are a 
genuine religious force in the Southland. 


would appeal to them to recommend to Bishop Oxnam and 
to the New York East Annual Conference that they continue 


1947 session of the Conference for the following reasons: 
My appointment gives me a unique opportunity to aid 
_ the Crusade for Christ movement which has for its goal 
the establishment of the Kingdom or Commonwealth of God 
and man upon the Harth—a commonwealth without man- 
made depressions and wars. ; 
Many economists are convinced that unless the American 
workers, farmers, and members of the middle-class are able 


If I were to appear before the Committee of Bishops, I * 


my appointment as “ Chaplain to Organized Labor” at the | 


meeting at Garrett, Di 


Social Questions Bulletin 


organized Negro and white workers the moral sanction of 
The Methodist Church of their efforts to organize, and when 
I aid them, through collective bargaining, to end Jim Crow- 
ism, and to secure a more equitable amount of the products 
of agriculture and industry, I help prevent another world- 
wide calamity—a calamity that may well bring destruction 
upon us all, irrespective of whether we are workers or 
farmers, or whether we secure our living primarily through 
the ownership of property. (During the last eighteen months 
I have helped over 2,300 workers, through what I call 
Parable of the Day of Judgment activities, to organize and 
to secure an annual increase in wages of over $620,000.) _ 

I am also of the conviction that when I, as a “ Chaplain 
to Organized Labor,” bring to the potential voters, not only 
of Virginia—because I do not consider my appointment as 
being limited to any state or nation—but also of other states, 
the moral sanction of The Methodist Church of their efforts 
to become qualified voters; and when I bring to them the 
moral sanction of The Methodist Church of the obligations 
of good citizens to vote for socially-minded legislators and 
governmental officials at all levels of government who have 
shown by their records that they are working for the com- 
mon good, I help working men and women (especially those 
who are ill-fed, ill-clothed, ill-housed and confronted with 
rising costs of living} to rely on ballots, not bullets, for the 
solution of their religious-socio-economie and political prob- 
lems; and these activities further the Crusade for Christ. 

My appointment as a “Chaplain to Organized Labor ” 
has also enabled me to be a living demonstration that The 
Methodist Church not only believes in, but also practices its 
Social Creed at the point where it hurts—namely, at the risk 
of loss of financial support from its anti-union members. 

This has made a profound impression upon thousands of 
working class men and women, many of whom have been 
indifferent, if not hostile, to the program of the Church; and 
has made it possible for me to give an interpretation of the 
life and teachings of Jesus to persons who otherwise would 
ae been unwilling to listen with an attentive and receptive — 
mind. 3 

Some have objected to my appointment on the grounds 
that I am on the payroll of a labor organization. They con- 
tend therefore that I may be required to carry out activities - 
contrary to the policy and program of our Church. 

My answer to this objection is found in the requirement 
of my Annual Conference that all ministers who have “ Spe-_ 
cial Appointments” must report every year to the Bishop 
on their activities. It is to be assumed that, if he finds that — 
the activities of a “Chaplain to Organized Labor” are con-— 
trary to the policy and program of our Church, he will take - 
the necessary steps to correct such a situation. a 


I am more than willing, if the Committee so desires, to’ 
appear before it with a detailed report on all my work since 
I have been appointed a “Chaplain to Organized Labor.” 
I am positive that none of my major activities have been 
contrary to the policy and program of The Methodist Church. 

A recommendation on the part of the Committee that 
Bishops in the future refrain from appointing active min- 
isters as “ Chaplains of Organized Labor” with the knowl- 
edge that organized labor, like the U. S. government, is 
paying the salaries of the chaplains, and my being required 
to either “locate” or accept a “supernumerary” appoi 
ment, would, in my judgment, and that of working- 
Methodists, greatly handicap our Church in bringing th 
Gospel of Jesus to bear upon the major religious 
economic-political problems of our day. <i 
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December, 1946 
The Federation Mailbag 


New York, N. Y. 
Dear Sir: 

The enclosed Resolution represents one of the most dynamic 
examples of religious action taken to promote the health and 

welfare of the family. Here is reflected a united Protestant 
and Jewish effort to relieve the tragedy and suffering resulting 
from hasty marriage and unplanned parenthood and to prevent 
additional parallel cases from arising. 

Here in this Resolution, signed by three thousand two hundred 
elergymen, two steps are advocated : % 

1. The inclusion of planned parenthood programs in all hos- 

pital and clinic services. 

2. The adoption of favorable policies by boards of health 
and welfare agencies to permit full cooperation by 
their professional staffs with local planned parenthood 
organizations. 

“We are confident that you will want to report this current 
social action in your publication. You may wish to reproduce 
the Resolution, carry a story based on the enclosed release or 
comment on the action editorially. Whatever you do, will 
be greatly appreciated. If you should like more information 
on the Planned Parenthood program, we should be happy to 
have you check the enclosed ecard. 

Would you be kind enough to send us a copy of your issue 
prhich reports or comments on this united action? 

Most sincerely, 
Guy Emery Shipler 
Executive Chairman 


: Denver, Colo. 

Dear Mr. Smith: 

I was highly honored to have my article ‘‘Six Roads to 

Dictatorship and War’’ published in the October issue of your 

— I get a great deal out of this publication and feel 
you have gotten off to a good start in the editorship. 

_ Congratulations on your editorial on Safran. 

Sincerely Yours 

‘ (Prof.) Huston Smith 

? Fishkill, N. Y. 

“My dear Mr. McMichael: R 
I want to take this opportunity to say that, in my opinion, 

the October issue of SOCIAL QUESTIONS is one of the best, if 

not THE best, bulletin I have had the pleasure of reading. 
In fact, I eannot but comment very briefly on two or three 

of the articles and the ‘‘Mail Bag.’’ 


Siz Roads to Dictatorship and War 

This article should be distributed to all the national maga- 
zines, every member of Congress and to the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers. It contrasts so sharply with a sermon 
heard a year or so ago on ‘‘The Atomic Bomb.’’ An immi- 
mt physicist—a friend of mine and the minister—remarked, 
eieayings the) church $$ Mrn. 4325 tae that was a fine 
m and poor physics.’’ Mr. Smith has shown the good 
gment to keep his feet on solid rock and leave the technical 
ils to the physicists! 


The Price of Conscience in America 


(which I shall mention a little later), it makes one 
mder why some 1946 Brandeis does not force the issue to 
: nsideration of the Supreme Court. The two defects 
ed to are (1) the first sentence in the 6th paragraph 
implies that, IF the CO is WILLING to perform 
k of national importance—such work shall be under 
direction. I think that if you will examine the Selec- 
Act, you will find that it provides that any person 

ice Act who sl be found to be 
otes, etes. (2) - 
— dis pay 
t 


‘his is an excellent article and, in spite of two rather serious- 
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matter of fact, weakens a presentation which was already good 
and on sound constitutional grounds. 


The Marysville-Safran Case 

Vaffaire safran 
This is IT (Period) I could write a small book on this 
article and editorial. However, I think that it will suffice to 
quote just one sentence and briefly make comment upon it. 
“The blood is scrubbed off the Detroit Conference cabinet 
floor .”? Yes, and Pontius Pilate tried that same thing 
nearly 2,000 years ago and millions upon millions have been 

pondering upon his stupidity ever since! 


The Federation Mailbag 

Congratulations upon having the honesty and fairness to print 
a cross-section of the mail bag! It is indeed gratifying to see 
the BULLETIN practice what it preaches. 

I am truly sorry that I will not be able to attend the National 
Convention 12/31—1/2. However, you have my best wishes for 
continued and increased wisdom and vigor. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ross A. Cobb 


This Weird World, Radio 


(Continued from page 127) 


sively—no preaching—and select a pattern, or a format, with 
sparkle. Establish clear-cut clashes of opinion. Take time 
for preparation. Talking off the surface of the mind sounds 
shallow. Invite guests who are newsworthy, or specialists 
with factual information. 

One need not be afraid to speak to controversial issues, 
if both sides are given a fair presentation, and if the pro- 
gram is good radio. Learn certain rules, such as not using 
the word “Jew.” Nobody will mind frank talk about anti- 
semitism, but strict avoidance of the scare-words, the flags 
of prejudice, the red-herrings of the demagogue is obligatory. 
Remember that most people listen with only one ear, so do 
not become involved in tangled arguments. 

The amount of freedom such a program will be given is 
amazing, provided the commercial program that comes after 
it begins with as big an audience as the one before it left. 
To lose audience is to wind up, eventually, off the air. : 

Most professional radio people say that ministers have = 
two faults as broadcasters. They sound preachy, and they 
are afraid to speak out. The average commentator will go 
farther out on a limb than the average preacher. In spite 
of all that has been said about the commercialization of radio, 
it remains true that on public service time, where the speaker 
himself takes responsibility, a strong editorial line that will 
garner listeners is necessary. 

It should not, however, be sectarian. 
stomach has been turned by the radio revivalists. They have 
the lowest listening rating of anything on the air. Speak 
to a newsworthy public concern in which the Christian 
conscience has a stake, and let the religious emphasis come 
naturally. 

A Saturday evening religious newscast offers some 
useful opportunities, particularly if a “ Behind the Head- 
lines ” approach is used, and has the advantage of not E 
requiring so many participants. Remember, we are up 


The industry’s 


Barn Dance, but we have the edge in being able to epee = 
the language of local events. 

Protestantism has missed the boat in radio, and ihe 
Youth For Christ movement is proving that we have done 3 
so because we have failed to learn the technique. 
a world all its own, a split second, glittery, out-of- this =" 
realm. It erects a facade of entertainment, and 
to work by suggestion on Mr. “Smith’s 8 
ae FORGO, to certain trade names there. we 
ay, when 5 “Az t 
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Becks and Pamphlets 


Kato, Masuo: The Lost War. Alfred A. Knopf and Co., New 


York, 1946. $2.75, 


Masuo Kato was the correspondent of Domei, the Japanese 
news agency, in Washington at the time of Pearl Harbor. After 
a brief internment at White Sulphur Springs he was repatriated 
on the Gripsholm and worked in Tokyo for Domei until the 
end of the war. 

Educated in the U. S. and suspected of pro-Americanism 
by his countrymen, Kato was not privy to any state secrets 
or ‘‘inside information’? in Japan during the war. Indeed, 
he was under more or less constant surveillance by secret police. 
However, he was able to move about freely and he has observed 
the collapse of the Mikado’s feudal empire with the reporter’s 
eye. There is nothing sensational or startling about the book, 
but it is written in an informal style and gives us a pretty 
good picture of what the Japanese people were thinking, feel- 
ing, and experiencing during the long period between Bataan 
and the August day when the first conquering Americans landed 
at Atsugi airport. 

Some of the book is moving reporting. His account of the 
B-29 fire raids on Tokyo, when hundreds died in the open fields, 
not from fire, but from lack of oxygen, and what he saw 
on the morning of Aug. 28, 1945, when the first Americans 
under Col. T. Tench flew in to land at Atsugi (expecting to be 
killed by fanatic Japanese Kamikaze pilots who had escaped 
from the airfield with their planes) are fine reporting. 

People who like their history in an easily-digestible form 
will like Kato’s book. And that will be most of us. 


A. J. 8. 


Behind Soviet Power, Jerome Davis. Readers Press, 1946. $1.00. 


Jerome Davis’ .book Behind Soviet Power, makes a timely 
appearance. It comes at a time when the peace won at so high 
a cost by the ‘‘Big Three’’ and its allies is perilously threatened 
by internal dissension. Most of us agree that this dissension 
stems from mutual distrust and fear on the part of both the 
USSR and the United States. Jerome Davis’ book goes a long 
way in clearing away the shroud of mystery surrounding this 
great nation and arms us with potent facts as an effective 
weapon against those who would lead us down the path to a 
third world war. 

Throughout the book there is well supported evidence that 
both the peoples of the Soviet Union and America want peace. 
That there are obstacles in the way of peace makes this work 
even more significant. The author points sharply to those aspects 
of our national policy that make not for unity but disunity, not 
for mutual progress but for international retrogression. 

Jerome Davis gives to the American reader a terse, concise 
background of the present Soviet regime, the calibre of its 
leaders and its plans for the future. It is extremely well docu- 
mented. The author draws much from personal experiences 
gathered over numerous extended visits to the Soviet Union 
as a YMCA Secretary. : 

The chapter entitled ‘‘ World War II Was Preventable’’ sheds 
much light on the present ‘‘Russian attitude’’ at the Paris 
Peace Conference. 
consistent attempts of the Soviet delegate to the League of 
Nations to secure collective actior against both Italy and 
Germany at the first attempts of these two countries to extend 


these requests were ignored by Great Britain and unheeded by 
France. Mr. Davis points out that it was this indication of 
lack of support that made mandatory the subsequent signing of 
the non-aggression pact between Russia and Germany. It can 
readily be seen that this very cooperation so lacking between 
the great powers in 1934 ean be the only assurance for las 

peace in 1946. We must consider the claims of Russia to main- 
tain friendly governments in nations bordering her territory 
just as valid as our claims to maintain friendly relations with 
outh American neig aR ne Slr ie 
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declaration in the Spring of 1946 that the ‘‘Soviet Union is 
the greatest danger that ever threatened America.’’ aa 

The Soviet Union’s present attitude towards religion received 
notable attention in Chapter XV. Mr. Davis deals with this 
subject with objective clarity and frankness. He does not 
contend that the Soviet Union has officially been converted or 
that the communist ideology has embraced religion, but what 
he does emphasize is that the Soviet Union neither constitu- 
tionally nor realistically is denying the exercise of religious 
rights by those so inclined. According to Mr. Davis, ‘« Baptist 
organizations throughout Russia have been maintained in all 
years of Soviet rule. Recently they have been making rapid 
progress.’? Other expressions supporting this development are 
given by Metropolitan Nikolai of Kiev. : 

It is difficult to cull particular sections of Mr. Davis’ book 
for special notice because every page has meaning for us. 
Its contents should be held up to the light of reason and 
seriously considered by all of us who recognize our responsi- 
bility to keep informed on present trends in Soviet-American 
relations. It is as stimulating for the uninformed as for the. 
misinformed. 

Mr. Davis clearly defines the purpose and objective of his 
book at the close of his chapter on ‘‘Stalin and the Russians’: 
‘Any impartial student of Russia must reach the conclusion 
that her people want to live at-peace. Will we work together 
in the neighborhood of nations and together build the one world 
of tomorrow or shalk.we follow the policy of suspicion, mis- 
understanding and hostility which will eventually set off the 
atomic explosion? ‘The choice is being made now by what you 
and I, all of us, do and say.’’ . 

The Federation makes a signal contribution to a better 
understanding of the Soviet Union by making this book avail- 
able to its readers. It is worth inestimably more than the 
purchase price of one dollar. 

J. A. M. 


Note: ‘Behind Soviet Power’ is specially priced at $1.00 and may. 
be ordered directly from the Federation office at 150 Fifth cv 
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(Continued from page 126) = 
of knowledge or a way of life) in describing the form o 
Marxist philosophy that has been developing in Mosco 
since the Bukarin determinism was cast out which w 
before his political treason appeared. No generalization 
about Marxist “orthodox philosophy” is worth anything 
today. It is no eredit to our theological scholarship th; 
it has been content to formulate its judgments on this in 
portant issue without finding out recent developments i 
the field; and the road to Moscow for scholars has be 
wide open for years. 

The first approach to the cultural cooperation the Coun 
desires might well be to send two or three compe’ 
scholars to the Soviet Union to find out what the cur 
teaching and practice of its philosophy of historical m 
rialism that takes the place of our theology really is. 
if the Council has sufficient names and places to suppo 
its charge of religious persecution in the recently restor 
Soviet areas why not ask its counterpart the Soviet C 
of Evangelicals and Baptists to take the matter up wi 


have been outlawed in the older parts of the Soviet 
can go unhindered in the new sections, = 
It is reported that 20 million copies of the Council 
ment are to be made available to its constituents 
study groups. If that is done supplementary 
the controversial points, especially for leaders, 
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